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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. place than some of the cottages I have seen, | Stormy weather prevented the proposed 


and the way to it is not so dirty.” meeting at Catforth on the 30th, and 8S. Squire 
First-day, 26th.—_Hillowick. ‘“‘We have had | proceeded to Weesdale, as to which place the 
Subscriptions, payments and business communications, received by|this afternoon a meeting with the inhabitants! meeting before held bad not given her a full 
JOHN 8. STOKES of this district ; it was large, about 300, and \release. She wrote to her family from this 

. ’ ; f Pri 5 bas . +t ae f6ll 3 

a=, 116 neatit Douben eraine, UF ceame held in the parish kirk, which the clergyman, | point under date Eighth mo. Ist, as follows: 

- samneneneess. Wm. Stevenson, offered to us without its} “Weare now looking to sail in the Fidelity 
being applied for; he came to speak to us at|packet, to Peterhead, the next time it sails, 

the time a room was being prepared for a'and it will, I believe, be a great comfort to 
meeting, as it would have been needful to seat | my dear friends to know, that under the con- 
it last evening, when he remarked it would |tinued feeling of great unworthiness, my mind 
not be large enough, and we sbould be quite|bas felt, I think I may say, something like 
welcome to his kirk: Some notices were sent|the peaceful language of retreat from the field 
out, but he thought an hour later would suit|of labor in this part of the vineyard; for 
the people better, and said he would inform |though all is not quite completed, yet being 
them at the close of their service; their hour|permitted to believe we may look with de- 
of assembling is 12 o’clock, and 4 was pro-|cision to taking our passage next time; it 
posed for us, at which time it was held. Wejbas felt a sweeter liberation than I can con- 
dined at Wm. Stevenson’s, and he went with | vey, and I desire to be truly and humbly 
us to meeting. It had at times been trying|thankful; for if this feeling is only of a short 
in the prospect, but I think we could acknowl-|continuance it is consoling, when retrospec- 
edge that things appearing bard, had become |tively viewing the past, the abundant loving- 
‘ a r } comparatively easy, and the bitter cup sweet-| kindness of a gracious Lord is brought to re- 
have yet met with: a continuation of rock/ened to our taste. May his great name be|membrance, and bas the tendency to animate 
senery, with small lakes at the bottom, witb| magnified who is forever wortby. lour drooping faith, when the waves and bil- 
here and there a small island; when ascend-| 28th.—Busta. We have at length, my dear|lows of baptismal influence again pass over 
ing an eminence and looking around, itspreads|s, reached a resting place, which is called the | us.” 
aview of rock bebind rock, or rising above garden of Shetland. The hospitable owner’s| On First-day, the 2nd of Eighth month, she 
rock, covered with heath, in the midst of| name is Arthur Gifford, who resides in an an-|met the people at Weesdale, who, she says, 
which huge stones present an appearance | cient family establishment; he is not at pre-|had assembled ina large company ; the house 
more rugged than can be conceived. We'sent come home, but we have found a most| was crowded and many could not get in, and 
went up and down as though we were ascend-| hearty welcome from his wife. We got in|I humbly trust the evidence was renewed, 
ing and descending the roof of a house, until) yesterday to dine, returning on our ponies,|that we did not go in vain. My mind was 
wecame to a small run of water where was'and bad a meeting in the evening with the| peculiarly impressed on first sitting down, 
literally a bridge of stepping stones, which, |neople in a large room on the premises, which| with the language of the royal Psalmist 
with care and a helping hand, I managed to} well suited for the purpose.” when he said, addressing himself to the Al- 
toss. When we arrived at our meeting-house| « 99th.—Lerwick. We have now completed |mighty, ‘In thy presence there is fulness of 
we found a few persons beginning to assem- our journey on the west side of these islands;'joy, at thy right hand are pleasures for ever- 
ble; in entering I was obliged to stoop pretty | we went last evening to Olno Frith, and held a/more.’ Under the consideration of the sub- 
low, and found on my right band was the cow- meeting there, about 6 miles from Busta. We)ject it was forcibly impressed, that as we shall 
house (in which a calf was littered) which | went by water and returned to Busta to lodge;/all doubtless desire to be partakers of that 
was not divided from the other part of the|the meeting was held in a cottage, very much |joy and those pleasures, we must be willing 
tom. In going up the room, which was a|of the description of that at Cluster, except|also to have our hearts come under the opera- 
pretty good length, some seats were set in|that the cow-house did not join the room; [|tion of that Divine power which only can pre- 
readiness, and near the further end was a fire,| noticed in one part a hand-mill for grinding|pare for these sublime enjoyments. We had, 
at equal distances between the two walls,/corn. I believe there were more than forty|after meeting, a pleasant row on the water, 
Which had been requested to be put out and | persons; and I believe I may say it was one|the sea being unusually smooth, and got to 
was nearly gone. A little distance from it/of our best mectings. We left Busta this|Scalloway a little before 10 o’clock, and were 
was the mistress of the cottage rocking her|morning, went 6 miles by water, and then|most kindly received by J. Scott, who, al- 
infant in a wooden cradle, which she with|took ponies about 10 miles, which. occupied | though he did not know of our coming, gave 
some effort managed to keep tolerably quiet.|four hours, (including about half an hour)|us a most hearty welcome; and we parted 
‘hen we were all collected, I suppose there| when we alighted and got our dinner on the|yesterday morning, as those whose acquaint- 
might be 50 persons, and we were permitted | »rass by the hill-side, whilst our ponies also|ance has not been very short. He adverted 
in our first sitting down and at the close of|fed. It is the worst ride I have yet been;|to the meeting we had had at Scalloway, as 
the meeting, to have a very precious solem-|the road the most broken, and so very steep having afforded him satisfaction, and being 
nity spread over us in silence; and [ do not|jt was sometimes all I could do to keep on the|also pleased with a book we had left him, ex- 
know that I have been at any meeting where pony, though our guide led it, it was some-|planatory of the principles of Friends. Thus, 
the people have evinced more serious feeling ;|times obliged to leap over some of the places.|my dear E., though we are amongst the weak 
and I trust to some amongst them the consol-| We were, however, favored to get safely along,/and the feeble, yet I humbly hope that our 
ing language conveyed in the gospel to those|and after getting a cup of tea, took a boat/coming amongst them at the present time, 
Who are cast down in their minds, would not again about 8 miles, and arrived at this place;/has been in the ordering of Infinite Wisdom. 
® received in vain. It was the first time I|/having been about 10 hours travelling 24| After leaving Scalloway we proceeded by 
ave ever held a meeting ina room where|miles. S. and M. Fox are here, arrived yes-|boat about 6 miles, when we took ponies and 
there is no chimney, and where the smoke terday by the packet. rode four more to Conisburg, where a meet- 
ascends through a small hole in the roof, or| 30th. Weare going to have a meeting this ing was appointed at 2 o’clock ; it was held in 
Where the cow-house and room are not di- evening at Catforth, and proceed South to-|a school-house and very crowded, more than 
vided; yet I thought it a more comfortable|morrow, which may occupy a week.” could get in, and I think a very solid meet- 
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For ‘“‘ The Friend.” 


farah Squire’s Visit to the Shetland Islands. 


(Concluded from page 210.) 

“7th mo. 24th.—Evening. I may now tell 
thee my dear 8., we are returned from holding 
ameeting in a cottage, the distance from here 
called a mile, but I believe two English miles. 
Iwish I could give thee a faint idea of our 
walk, it has exceeded in wildness anything I 
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ing; and we had cause to acknowledge with 
thankfulness that ‘hitherto the Lord bath 
helped us.’ We returned after meeting to 
Lerwick.” 

“ Fifth-day, 6th. Evening, 100’clock. We 
came on board about half past 8 o’clock this 
evening, and have now weighed anchor with 
a tolerably fair wind, and whilst I can truly 
subscribe to the language, ‘ unprofitable ser- 
vant,’ and feeling truly poor, the acknowl- 
edgment is raised to the abundant goodness 
of our Holy Helper, who bas not left us to 
ourselves amongst strangers, but condescend- 
ed to go before us; and I humbly hope so di- 
rected our steppings that in tracing his con- 
descending goodness in leading us along, and 
making way for us, we could say, it was bis 
doing and marvellous in our eyes; to His 
name be all the glory.” 

“ Yesterday evening we bad a meeting beld 
again in the Independent chapel; it was 
largely attended, and I think it might be said, 
we had a good parting meeting. To-day we 
have been much engaged in arranging for 
sailing, and being also engaged to dine at C. 
Ogilvie’s, we bad only just time to be ready 
for the vessel. 

Seventh-day, 8th. Peterhead, evening. My 
dear E. and ber beloved father will be glad to 
find I am now favored to be safely landed, 


cherry, downward, looking almost like fruits, 
growing out of the bark. When detached, 
however, they showed tbat their bases pene- 
trated the woody fibre of the stem. They 
were dry and hard and showed by their ap- 
pearance that they no longer formed a living 
part of the plant. One circular cavity in the 
centre of each showed the habitation of the 
former occupant. It had left within an empty 
shell-case of its chrysalis, and a small round 
hole neatly bored on one side, showed where 
it bad eaten its way out, when ready to 
emerge and enter upon the remaining duties 
of its life. 

The excrescences on both the Blackberry 
and the Oak were no doubt what are termed 
galls, formed by different species of a small 
four-winged fly, belonging to the genus Cy- 
nips. Harris, in his work on Insects, says of 
them :— 

“The punctures made by these insects in 
the leaves, buds, stems and roots of plants, 
are followed by swellings of the wounded 
parts, which increase rapidly in size, and be- 
\come spongy or pulpy within. The thin- 
skinned eggs, dropped into the punctures, 
grow awhile, by absorbing the sap around 
them, and, when at length they are hatched, 
the little grubs proceeding therefrom find 
themselves comfortably bedded within the 





after a very stormy, rough passage, and have 
abundant cause for thankfulness we have been 
preserved through the dangers of the billowy 
deep, which ran mountains high. I cannot add 
more, not having recovered from the fatigue 
of sea-sickness which the. roughness of the 
passage occasioned. We landed this morning 
at 11 o'clock.” 


————_s+2>—_ — 


For ‘‘ The Friend.”” | 


A Winter Walk. 


(Concluded from page a11.) 

The only birds I saw (other than the crows) | 
was a small flock of sparrows, which my ap-' 
proach caused to fly up from some shrubs into) 
a clump of trees by the side of the fence. The 
wind was blowing fresbly and coldly from| 
the north-west, and I noticed that the birds) 
all sat with their heads facing it. This may} 
have been an accidental occurrence, but I am 
inclined to believe, that it was an instinctive| 
effort to place themselves in such a position 
that the wind would press the feathers against 
the body and thus, preserve its warmth ; in- 
stead of ruffling them and thus reaching the 
skin, as would have been the tendency if the 
position of the birds bad been reversed. 

On some blackberry vines in the borders 


of a woodland, I noticed some irregular nod-| 


ular swellings, varying in size from a plum to 
a small peach, brown and green in color. I 
put a few specimens in my satchel for leisure 
examination. On cutting into them the woody 
fibres of the stem can be traced, imbedded in 
and surrounded by a cellular tissue, in which 
are a number of small cavities, each oceupied 
by a minute grub, of a uniform white color, 
except three darker spots on the bead, which 
mark the position of the eyes and jaws. 
Though lying dormant, they are plump and 
appear to have been plentifully fed by the 
sap of the plant. The cells which contained 
them were all placed within the lines of fibre 
belonging to the stem, outside of which lay a 
rather thick mass of cells. 

Some of the branches of a small tree near 
by, probably an oak, were studded with 
small round balls from the size of a small 


pulpy tumors, and plentifully supplied witb 
food on every side. They feed on the vege- 
‘table substance immediately around them, 
‘come to their growth in due time, cast their 
skins, and appear first in the cbrysalis and 
‘then in the winged form, and finally gnaw 
their way through the hard shell of the galls, 
land come out into the open air. There area 
few of the grubs, however, that leave the galls 
\when fully grown, and finish their transfor- 
mations in the ground.” 

“There are almost as many kinds of galls 
as there are species of gall-flies; and each 
species confines its attacks to some one sort 
of plant, and to some particular part thereof. | 
It is wonderful that there should be such a 
diversity in the forms and texture of the galls | 
of insects so nearly resembling each other in 
form and structure; and on the other hand, 
that each species of gall-fly should invariably 








produce galls of the same kind. Many galls 
are very irregular and uneven, others are! 
round and resemble fruits; some are smooth, 
others are beset with prickles, or covered with 
a woolly substance ; some hang by little stems, 
others are perfectly flat, and adbere closely 
to the surface of leaves. At first they are soft 
or spongy within, but after some time they 
become hard, and almost or quite woody.” 
“The round and hard Aleppo galls, or nut- 
galls of commerce, used in the making of ink, 
in coloring, and in medicine, are caused by the 
punctures of the Cynips galle tinctoriew ona 
kind of oak growing in the western part of 
Asia; and the insect may often be found in 
those which are not pierced with holes.” 
“The largest galls found in this country 
are commonly called oak-apples. They grow 
on the leaves of the Red Oak, are round and 
smooth, and measure from an inch and a half 
to two inches in diameter. This kind of gall 
is green and somewhat pulpy at first, but 








when ripe it consists of a thin and brittle 
shell, of a dirty drab color, enclosing a quan- 
tity of brown spongy matter, in the middle of 
which is a woody kernel about as big as a 
pea. <A single grub lives in the kernel, be- 
comes a chrysalis in the autumn, when the 


a 
oak-apple falls from the tree, changes to q fly 
in the spring, and makes its escape out 4 
small round hole which it gnaws through the 
kernel and shell.” 

It was after writing my own description of 
the galls I had found, that I turned to this 
history of the family given by Harris; anq | 
was quite pleased to find the following ge. 
count of one of the kinds which I met with: 

“ Clusters of three or four round and smooth 
galls are often seen on the small twigs of the 
White Oak. They are nearly as large ag bg). 
lets, of a greenish color on one side and req 
on the other. They approach in hardnegg to 
the Aleppo galls, and perhaps might be put 
to the same use. Each one is the nest of g 
single insect, which turns to a fly and eats tg 
way out in June and July, having passed the 
winter as a chrysalis within the gall, lodged 
in a clay-colored egg-shaped case. The gall. 
fly of the oak is three-twentieths of an ine} 
long, and its wings expand three-tenths of ap 
inch.” 

So it seems the small round balls I found 
on the young oak-tree are the deserted habj. 
tations of minute flies that left the homes jp 
which they had been reared some months be. 
fore. 

I made some observations, interesting to 
myself, on the foliage and flower-buds of the 
Cedar, on the peculiar characteristics of the 
barks of different trees, on the resinous exu- 
dation which some furnished, and on several 
forms of seed vessels which were lying be 
neath or still adhering to the plants that pro. 
duced them ; but I think some of my readers 
will conclude that I have already extended 
the narrative of this walk to a sufficient 
length. J. W. 


For ‘* The Friend,” 
Gather the Fragments—No. 27. 


The original manuscript of the following let 
ter of Anthony Benezet—that worthy Friend 
and philanthropist of a century ago—bas 
been placed in our hands by a friend. It was 
addressed to Mary Robinson, of Newport, 
R.1., and displays the strong testimony be 
so faithfully bore against a worldly-minded 
spirit; and his zeal to encourage a benevo 


oo 


jlent, virtuous and self-denying life by the pre 


paration and spreading of suitable religious 


lbooks. 


The letter is dated the 10th of 12th month, 
1783. After speaking of the blessedness of 
humility, and of being one of that “ meek and 
contrite” company, with whom God hath 
promised to dwell; he remarks on the bapp: 
ness of being separated from the spirit of the 
world, in which condition, even “the beggat 
is raised from the dungbill of earthly affee 
tions and vain delights, to sit as amongst 
princes, and though slighted and despised by 
the world, yet is indeed under the special 
notice of Christ, the Judge of all.” 

He then says as follows :— 

“How few, even amongst high professor 
of our principles, see things in this necessary 
light, or are ever sensible of the privileges they 
are favored with, particularly that through 
the sufferings of their forefathers they have 
the happy liberty of serving God in innocent 
simplicity of lifeand manners. Instead of im 
proving this great advantage by the making 
their wants few, that their fears and troubles 
may be so too, [they] are, as it were, returning 
with their hearts into Egypt by seeking @ 
advance themselves in favor and esteem 
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men, laying up as much treasure as they can,|service of God’s greatest enemy, in being used 


ontrary to the positive injunctions of our 
[ord ‘not to lay up treasures on earth,’ 
which generally prove as wings to their chil- 


dren to fly above truth; the women adding 


one foolish conformity to the spirit of the 
world to another, in themselves and their 
children ; pleading, this isa trifle, and the other 
is a trifle, till, as Samuel Fothergill used to 
observe, the whole woman becomes a trifle. 
William Penn brings the matter of clothing 
for Christian women to a true point, a point 
which our women quite overlook in their 
delicate and costly clothing, when he says: 
‘If thou art clean and warn, it is sufficient : 
for more does but rob the poor and please the 
wanton.’ 

A late pious author remarks: ‘ The ancient 
philosophers began all their virtue in a total 
renunciation of the spirit of the world; they 
saw with the eyes of heaven, that darkness 
was not more contrary to light, than the spirit 
and wisdom of this world was contrary to 
Divine wisdom.’ This gave a divine solidity 
to all their instruction, and proved them to 
be masters of true wisdom. Epictetus, the 
deepest of these philosophers, told one of his 
pupils, ‘That then he might first look upon 
himself as having made some true proficiency 
in virtue, when the world took him for a 
fool. It was the same in the most perfect 
state of the Jewish Church; the call to Israel 
was, to dwell alone in an holy simplicity, as 
akingdom of priests, an holy nation, a pecu- 
liar people. Hence the renewed injunction 
made by Jonadab to his children, to separate 
themselves, not to build houses nor erect vine- 
yards; but to remain in a shepherd’s condi- 
tion, loose to the world, that they be the bet- 
ter enabled to serve God, in an innocent self- 
denying life; of which good resolution the 
Almighty showed his special approbation. 
(Jeremiah chap. 35.) And yet how much 
more particular is the call to us, as Christians, 
and still stronger, as Quakers, who profess to 
be peculiarly called to an holy separation 
from the world, as strangers and pilgrims in 
it, passing as through an enemy’s country, to 
the praise of Him who has called us to a hap- 
piness and honor of so different a nature, to 
what the world’s votaries so ardently pursue, 
in things that centre in this world! Notwith- 
standing it is so clearly the watchword to 
the truly wise in all ages, and every denomi- 
nation, ‘Love not the world nor the things 
of the world.’ 

As David Brainard, at page 46 of the small 
collection I gave thee, well remarks: ‘The 
greatest, the noblest pleasure of intelligent 
creatures must result from their acquaintance 
with their blessed Creator, and their own 
rational and immortal souls. How sweet is 
a spirit of devotion, a spirit of serious and di- 
vine solemnity, a spirit of gospel simplicity, 
love and tenderness; but bow little is this 
sought for, or encouraged in the conversation 
both of old and young; generally so much 
taken up in the pursuit of things really tri- 
fling and often impertinent; indeed to those 


who are possessed of but a small degree of 


thoughtfulness in the midst of such laughter 
the heart cannot but be sorrowful.’ 


The remarks made, page 39, by the Earl of 


Essex, that noted favorite of Queen Eliza- 
beth, upon the religious use of those talents, 
whether natural or acquired, which we are 
favored witb, which are often not put to 
their proper use; but even converted to the 


so as to support and strengthen the foolish 
pursuits and wicked lusts of the human heart, 
is, a3 he well remarks, an instance of mon- 
strous ingratitude and perfidy. But it’s time 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Our Winter Songsters. 
(Concluded from page 213.) 
The Black-cap or Chickadee, lives a less 


to conclude on this unfashionable subject :|public life and possesses a nature more en- 
making reflections which I am very sensible|dearing to the lover of birds because less 


are very different from the common course of 
conversation, even of many who though es- 
teemed religious, and see a degree of beauty 
in religion, yet retain such an affection and 
behold with so much pleasure its pleasant pic- 
tures, that they, seeing these things through 
the dark medium of established custom, are 
not struck with them till the approach of 
death, when the passions subsiding, and the 
heart sick’ning, if not sunk into stupidity, the 
mask will fall. However, I trust thou art in 
such a degree convinced of these great truths 
as to understand them, and sball be glad to 
bear thy sentiments thereon. 

The character of the good Lady Hastings, as 
described in the small pamphlet I now send, 
will, I am persuaded, meet with thy accept- 
ance; happy, happy indeed would it be for our 
young women if they would honestly labor as 
she did by divine help, to seek her own per- 
fection and the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of her fellow-men; then would they at the 
conclusion have to sing for joy. I also send 
a larger collection, containing the pieces I 
gave thee, with the addition of a tract which 
I translated from the French, intituled the 
‘Plain Path to Christian Perfection,’ which 
bas to me and others been a special support 
in times of desponding. The second piece in 
the collection ‘On the Internal Evidence of 
the Christian Religion,’ by Soame Jenyns, 
is very weighty, and may be with you, as I 
believe it has been to others, of special ser- 
vice, to some otherwise honest minds, who 
may have imbibed doubts respecting the 
Christian religion. I also send thee a new 
translation of that most edifying work of 
Thomas 4 Kempis, “Christian Pattern,” with 
an excellent Preface. As this book generally 
carries heart-conviction and comfort to those 
who read it in a serious mind, I trust it may 
be of service to many such, by thy means. 
There is a translation of this work by Geo. 
Stanhope, also, who one said in the title page, 
by mistake, to be by a female hand; these are 
both the same and both very poorly trans- 
lated ; the translator having altered and taken 
from the force of the text to make it more ac- 
ceptable to the readers. A sample of some of 
his additions 1 have noted on the inside of 
the cover, at the beginning of the book. 

I received not long since a letter from Par- 
son Hopkins, pastor at Newport, which I 
have endeavored to answer with respect and 
kindness, and sent him some books; but as I 
suppose our prospects on some religious mat- 
ters may be very different; lest he should 
have taken offence at any thing I have ex- 
pressed, or in the books I sent, I should be 
obliged to thee, my kind friend, if thou 
wouldst visit and salute him from me, inquir- 
ing, if my packet is come to his hand, and 
endeavor to remove offence he may have 
taken, by kind expressions of my good will 
to him. I have wrote to thee with freedom, 
without any reserve, as they have occurred, 
from a special confidence in thy philanthropy, 
and now, with love from myself and spouse, 
to thyself and Amy, 

Remain thy affectionate friend, 
ANTHONY BENEZET.” 


obtrusive, minding his business, and is withal 
a better musician than his crested relative. 

The White-throated, Fox-colored and Tree 
Sparrows, the Snow-bird and the Cardinal 
Grosbeak, form a quintette of voices that 
well represent in winter the Fringilline aris- 
tocracy to which our Song-Sparrow also be- 
longs. None of the five, however, dv much 
singing in disagreeable weather, but tune up 
on occasion, holding themselves in readiness 
to celebrate a general thaw or other struggle 
of the elements in favor of balmier weather, 
and as they may all bo found in the same 
thicket, at such times their chorus reminds 
one of the minstrelsy of Spring. 

The White-throated Sparrows’ song resem- 
bles the words too-wee, irilee, irilee, irilee, 
irilee, and can be easily imitated by a good 
whistler as there is no warbling or complica- 
tion of notes. A moment’s pause, occurring 
where each comma is inserted, and a quav- 
ering of the first syllable of irilee, are neces- 
sary to a proper rendering, yet an exact re- 
production of this song that would impress 
the hearer with a sense of the delicate sweet- 
ness and measured cadence of its original, 
would be beyond human powers of mimicry. 

If such are its attainments in exile, what 
may we not expect of it, when, as the “ Night- 
ingale of the North,” it revisits the scenes of 
its birth at the joyful call of Spring? The 
Fox-colored Sparrow is no less a fine songster 
with an indescribable voice who delights to 
ensconce himself in swampy, tangled thick- 
ets. “Out of sight,” but not out of mind, is 
his motto, as any novice in bird-minstrelsy 
may prove, should he stray near such haunts, 
for he will be scratched and wetted to des- 
peration ere his curiosity is rewarded by a 
view of this handsome and retiring minstrel. 
While Tree Sparrows and Snow-birds keep 
company, we need not want good examples 
of cheertul friendship; in fact the commun- 
ism of sparrows is one of their most noticea- 
ble traits, and no community better practice 
the laws of good self-government in public 
affairs. 

As in the Spartan Commonwealth, private 
interest is sacrificed “pro bono publico ;” in 
times of calamity dissensions seem forgotten, 
and their public rejoicings may well put un- 
thankful and quarreling humanity to blush. 

The “ever-present company” of foreign’ 
sparrows however is excepted from praises 
such as these. Surely I need speak but little 
of the Cardinal Grosbeak, who identifies him- 
self no less by brilliancy of song than by bis 
gorgeous plumage. Such fellows generally 
speak for themselves, and if we would hear 
them let us hie, while the anemones are 
blooming, to where thicket, bramble and 
stream have intertwined and mingled their 
separate charms in one. 

But, after all, what song is more accepta- 
ble to all of us than the hearty “can’t-see 
me” of the Meadow Larks, just risen from 
their snowy beds of afrosty morning? None 
of our winter residents suffer more than larks 
do from the effects of snow. As a result of 
this, they form into small companies, each of 
which is governed by laws almost as rigid 
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and methodical as those binding a covey of 
quails. 

This compact seems indissoluble, for should 
you surprise one, the rest are frightened, and 
all move off by common consent; be they 
feeding, all eat; or flying, all are on the wing; 
or singing, all are tuneful. 

We may see no “method in their mad- 
ness,” when the whole company discourse in 
the top of a tree, and though the branches 
thereof may reach toward heaven, and the 
babel of voices remind us of what we read in 
Genesis, we cannot call it “confusion of 
tongues,” nor fail to detect real harmony in 
their discord. 

It may justly be cause of wonderment 
in some, how any one could call the notes of 
an owl a song, yet I beg leave to assert, that 
















































sings a most amorous ditty, and leaves the 
screeching to his unamiable mistress. This 
mournful strain, so in keeping with the re- 
pose of Nature at even, begins to sound in 
the forest about sunset, but in the open 
country, somewhat later, and occasionally it 
may be heard, like the mutterings of an un- 
easy dreamer, at mid-day. It is an inimita- 
ble refrain, beginning in a hollow undertone, 
and increasing tremulously in speed and up- 
ward cadence, till near the close, when it 
grows gradually fainter, and dies away as 
answering echoes die. Sounds somewhat 
analogous, may be produced by blowing into 
the neck of a small bottle, although imita- 
tion of their combination and sequence would 
be impossible. I have heard exact reproduc- 
tion of a typical note in this song when 
listening to the sounds made by distant 
skaters on newly-formed ice. 

This owl’s love-song might easily be mis- 
taken for the melancholy reveries of a bache- 
lor, by one who knows not that the same hol- 
low-tree whose leaves embower him, most 
likely contains his mate, an ancient, mottled 
dame, that sits on four round eggs, in her 
ancestral nest, and hopes her lord may soon 
quit singing and fetch her a mouse. When 
the cares of feeding their young increase, a 
more unearthly and unlovely sound was 
scarce created, than the midnight cries of a 
Screech Owl, nor any better calculated to 
terrify slumbering creation—man or bird or 
beast. When two discourse such language 
in the moonlit summer nights; the stoutest 
hearted sleeper draws the sheet over his head, 
or wishes some one would put down the 
window. 

But as winter again draws nigh, that sav- 
age nature dies within him, and we may 
hear him descant in solemn and harmonious 
numbers,—sage counsels to his four outcast 
children, solace for his faithful spouse, and 
requiems for the dying year. 

S. N. Raoaps. 












































2nd mo. Ist, 1886. 









One might dread the coming of night ; but 
he would never know of the glory of the 
heavens, with their starry splendors, if night 
did not come. And we should never see the 
glorious divine promises, nor realize the pre- 
cious joys and hopes of Christian faith, if the 
shadow of sorrow never deepened about us. 

The denial of self, and daily bearing of 
Christ’s cross, is the alone way to the rest 
and kingdom of God. 
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WAITING. 


“Be ye therefore ready also: for the Son of man 
cometh at an hour when ye think not.”—Luke xii. 40. 


The river of death, that cold turbid stream, 
Flows through “the dark valley,” where never a gleam 
Of sunlight illumines the depths of its gloom, 

As it silently glides toward the verge of the tomb. 


There are pilgrims now waiting to enter therein ; 
Some redeemed, some unsaved from their burden of sin, 
But blessed are they who can plunge in its tide 
Supported, upheld, by their Saviour—beside. 


Through the valley and river, the bright shining shore 
Clearly opes to their vision, where loved ones before 
Are waiting their coming, to guide them afar, 

To the portals of bliss, with the “ pearl gates ajar.” 


Ye shall enter! The waiting has not been too long. 
Hark ! sweet melody sounds from the blood-purchased 


7 throng, 
during the mating season, (as also occasion-|Rend’ring homage, thanksgiving, high tributes of 
ally during winter), the male Screech Owl praise, 


To Jesus enthroned, and the “ Ancient of days.” 


Through eternity’s ages, as onward they roll, 
Hosannas arise from each sanctified soul 

In that land of immortals where naught comes to sever; 
Triumphant o’er death, there they live on forever. 


How many are listening the summons to hear, 
Undaunted through faith, or yet trembling with fear, 
’Tis the last solemn message that cometh to all, 

Are “ye ready” and waiting to answer the call ? 


The trump that awakens the dead from their sleep, 

Calling forth all the slumb’rers from earth and the 
deep, 

Is the joyful evangel that we shall arise 

On the wings of his love, to our home in the skies! 


He cometh! The world and its pleasures grow dim, 
When our love and affection is centred in Him, 
Come, Saviour, come quickly, effect our release ; 
Salvation ! “thy servant departeth in peace.” 


O blest is the thought that, if dark is the way 
Leading up from earth’s gloom to the glories of day, 
There is One who is mighty, and able to save; 

Yes, to rescue poor mortals from sin and the grave. 


San José, Cal., Eleventh mo. 1885. 





From “‘ The Atlantic Monthly.” 


THE HOMESTEAD. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Against the wooded hills it stands, 
Ghost of a dead home, staring through 
Its broken lights on wasted lands 
Where old-time harvests grew. 


Unploughed, unsown, by scythe unshorn, 
The poor forsaken farm-fields lie, 
Once rich and rife with golden corn 
And pale green breadths of rye. 


Of healthful herb and flower bereft, 
The garden plot no housewife keeps; 

Through weeds and tangle only left 
The snake, its tenant, creeps. 


A lilac spray, once blossom-clad, 
Sways bare before the empty rooms; 

Beside the roofless porch, a sad, 
Pathetic red rose blooms. 


His track, in mould and dust of drouth, 
On floor and hearth the squirrel leaves, 
And in the fireless chimney’s mouth 
His web the spider weaves. 


The leaning barn about to fall 
Resounds no more on husking eves; 
No cattle low in yard or stall, 
No thresher beats his sheaves. 


So sad, so drear! It seems almost 
Some haunting Presence makes its sign ; 
That down yon shadowy lane some ghost 
Might drive his spectral kine! 


O home so desolate and lorn! 
Did all thy memories die with thee? 
Were any wed, were any born, 
Beneath this low roof-tree? 








Ne = 
For “ The Friend.” 


Whose axe the wall of forest broke, . 
And let the waiting sunshine through ? 

What good wife sent the earliest smoke 
Up the great chimney flue? 
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Hannah More. purp 


Hannah More was born in the year 1745, solid 
in the parish of Stapleton, County of Glou-  Jretur 
cester, England. Her father, Jacob More, {const 
had received a liberal education at a Gram- she 
mar School in Norwich, where it is stated Han 
“he made great proficiency in classical §Frer 
learning.” He had been educated for the {ture 
exercise of the ministry, but losing considera. fect 
ble of his estate by the failure of a law suit, gnun 
he entered upon the duties of the principal Jfanc 
of “a foundation-school, near Stapleton, a §scra 
situation which, at that time, fulfilled the Qupo 
utmost of his wishes.” Soon after, “he dire 
married a young woman of plain education, 9/0 3 
the daughter of a respectable farmer, buten- fru 
dowed like himself with a vigorous intellect; 
and to the soundness of her judgment in the 
culture and regulation of ber children, the 
credit and success which attended them, has 
in great part, been deservedly attributed.” 

From the “ Memoirs of the Life and Corres- 
pondence of Hannah More,” edited by Wil- 
liam Roberts, it is proposed to make some 8e- 
lections, hoping thereby to arrest the atten- 
tion of a class of the readers of “The 
Friend,” who are approaching womanhood 
and its attendant responsibilities, and awaken 
an interest in this noble, and toward the 
close of her useful life, truly pious character. 
It is stated that when near four years of age 
it was discovered she had made unusual 
progress in learning, from hearing the in- 












Did rustic lovers hither come? 
Did maidens, swaying back and forth 
In rhythmic grace, at wheel and loom; 
Make light their toil with mirth? 









Did child feet patter on the stair? 
Did boyhood frolic in the snow ? 

Did gray age, in her easy chair, 
Knit, rocking to and fro? 


The murmuring brook, tle sighing breeze, 
The pine’s low whisper, cannot tell ; 

Low mounds beneath the hemlock-trees 
Keep the home secrets well. 


Cease, motherland, to fondly boast 
Of sons far off who strive and thrive, 
Forgetful that each swarming host 
Must leave an emptier hive! 









O wanderers from ancestral soil, 

Leave noisome mill and chaffering store; 
Gird up your loins for sturdier toil, 

And build the home once more! 






Come back to bayberry scented slopes, 
And fragrant fern and ground-mat vine; 

Breathe airs blown over holt and copse 
Sweet with black birch and pine. 








What matter if the gains are small 
That life’s essential wants supply ? 

Your homestead’s title gives you all 
That idle wealth can buy. 


All that the many-dollared crave, 
The brick-walled slaves of change and mart, 
Lawns, trees, fresh air, and flowers you have, 
More dear for lack of art. 


Your own sole masters, freedom-willed, 
With none to bid you go or stay, 

Till the old fields your fathers tilled, 
As manly men as they ! 








With skill that spares your toiling hands, 
And chemic aid that science brings, 

Reclaim the waste and outworn lands, 
And reign thereon as kings! 
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yctions given to her three elder sisters ;|mention, that the high character for pure 
being even asserted that at this tender age|morals, discreet conduct, and solid informa- 
ube repeated her catechism in the church,|tion, which the elder sister had already ac- 
g manner which excited the admiration of|quired, made her the early object of that re- 
» minister.” “At this early period, too,|spect which followed her to the tranquil and 
»signs of that precarious health, which |Christian close of ber useful life. Sbe was in- 
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son “took place at the house of Sir J. Rey- 
nolds, who prepared her, as he handed her 
up stairs, for the possibility of his being in 
one of his moods of sadness and silence. 
She was surprised at his coming to meet her 
as she entered the room, with good humor 





ercised her picty and virtue by so many |debted for this best inheritance to her worthy|in his countenance, and a macaw of Sir 
als in the course of her long life, began to|parents, who had ever anxiously endeavored|Joshua’s in his band; and still more, at his 
pear ; and it was recorded in the family,|to infuse into their children’s minds, the|accosting her with a verse from a Morning 
t pain and suffering were in her at that|same exalted sense of morality, built upon| Hymn which she bad written at the desire of 
rly period without their usual attendants|religious principles, which adorned their|Sir James Stonehouse.” “Some extracts 
fretfulness and impatience.” own.” from the letters of one of her sprightly sis- 
Among her father’s other losses was that| About the sixteenth year of her age, Han-|ters, to the family at home, will afford the 
the principal part of his library, and of|nah was attacked with “a dangerous illness,|best picture of the intercourse and scenes in 
jose Works that remained to him were “a|which brought her under the care of Dr.jwhich Hannah was beginning to bear a 
w Latin and Greek, Mathematical and Geo-| Woodward, a physician of eminence at that|part.” “Since I last wrote, Hannab has 
sphical authors.” At eight years of age,|day, and distinguished by his correct taste.|been introduced to Edmund Burke; the sub- 
er desire for learning became more con-|On one of bis visits, being led into conver-|lime and beautiful Edmund Burke.” They 
jcuous, and her father’s wonderful memory, |sation with his patient on subjects of litera-|were soon taken by a sister of Sir J. Rey- 
n some measure, compensated for the de-|ture, he forgot the purpose of bis visit in the|nolds, to visit Dr. Johnson at his own house ; 
iciency of books, by relating to her as she fascination of her talk; till suddenly recol-|Sallie More writes, “I forgot to mention, that 
at upon his knees, many striking events ofj|lecting himself, when he was half-way down|not finding Johnson in his little parlor when 
be old Grecian and Roman histories, “par-|stairs, he cried out, ‘Bless me! I forgot to}we came in, Hannah seated herself in his 
icularly dwelling on the parallels and wise|ask the girl how she was,’ and returned to| great chair, hoping to catch a little ray of bis 
sayings of Plutarch; and these recollections |the room exclaiming, ‘How are you to-day,| genius; when he beard it, he laughed hearti- 
made her often afterwards remark, that the| my poor child?’” ly, and told ber it was a chair in which he 
eonversation of an enlightened parent, or| ‘ About this time she formed an acquaint-|never sat. 
preceptor, constituted one of the best parts ance with Ferguson, the popular astronomer, 
of education.” Her rapid progress in Latin'then engaged in Bristol in giving public 
alarmed her father, “ who was remarked for lectures; an acquaintance which soon ripened 
bisstrong dislike of female pedantry.” “The into friendship: and the time they passed 
mother who had received but a moderate edu- together being devoted to topics connected 
cation, but is said to have been furnished by with science, she derived from it a decided| 4 
Nature with some of her best gifts, was as advantage ; and he, on his part, was im-! show the true belief of the Society of Friends 
anxious for the education of their promising pressed with so much respect for her taste} on this great subject. The attention of the 
daughter, as the father was fearful of its con- and genius, that he is said to have submitted! wyiter was at that time called to this doctrine 
sequences ; and his consent to her entering the style of most of his compositions to her by the defective or erroneous character of the 
upon any new studies was only wrung from inspection.” * * * “Butamong her early| views set forth in several of our meetings by 
bim by their joint importunity. ‘acquaintance, to none does she appear tola visitor from a distance. It may be useful 
The eldest of the five daughters was sent have been more indebted for her advance-|t9 some to have them revived at the present 
toa French school at Bristol, as it was the ment in critical knowledge, and the princi-| timo, 
wish of the parents that their children should ples of correct taste, than to a linen-draper 
be qualified to procure for themselves a re- of Bristol, of the name of Peach, of whose| “For since Christ said it is finished; and 
spectable independence by the establishment extraordinary sagacity and cultivated intel-| did finish his work sixteen hundred years ago 
of a boarding-school; and this meritorious lect she was often heard to express herselfjand upwards; if He so fully perfected re- 
purpose was seconded by the industry and| with great admiration.” * * * “At this|\demption then, and did actually reconcile 
solid abilities of this daughter, who, upon ber time there existed few or none of those purejevery one that is to be saved; not simply 
return from school, at the end of each week, |and judicious selections from our best authors opening a door of mercy for them, offering 
constantly imparted to her sisters the lessons;which are now in the hands of all young)the sacrifice of his body, by which they might 
she had received, and under this tuition,|persons under education; and it was ob-|obtain remission of their sins when they re- 
Hannah began an acquaintance with the served by the youthful moralist, that for|pent, and communicating unto them a mea- 
French language, which was afterward ma-' want of such*an advantage, a custom was|sure of his grace by which they may see their 
tured, by study and opportunity, into a per-| prevailing among her juvenile acquaintance, |sins and be able to repent; but really making 
fect acquaintance with its idiom and pro- jof committing to memory parts of plays, not|them to be reputed as just, either before they 
nunciation.” * * * “Jn her days of in-|always sound in principle, or pure in tenden-| believe, as say the Antinomians, or after they 
fancy, when she could possess herself of ajcy. In the bope of giving to these habits a} have assented to the history of Christ, while 
scrap of paper, her delight was to scribble|safer direction, she wrote, in her seventeenth nevertheless they are actually unjust—so that 
upon it some essay or poem, with some well|year, the pastoral drama of the ‘Search after, no part of their redemption is to be wrought 
directed moral, which was afterward secreted | Happiness.’ And the attempt succeeded as by Him now, as to their reconciliation and 
ina dark corner where the servant kept herjit deserved.” * * * Her raptures on her justification—then the whole doctrinal part 
brushes and dusters. Her little sister, with|first introduction to a ‘live author,’ she has of the Bible is useless and of no profit—in vain 
whom she slept, was usually the repository|been heard very humorously to describe,| were the apostles sent forth to preach repent- 
of her nightly effusions; who, in her zeal|and her sisters long remembered the strong ance and remission of sins.” 
lest these compositions should be lost, would|desire she expressed to have a view from | “ Again, and to conclude this proposition, 
Sometimes steal down to procure a light, and|some hiding-place of Dr. Johnson, or some of let none be so bold as to mock God, suppos- 
ommit them to the first scrap of paper she|the literary oracles of the day.” ing themselves justified and accepted in the 
ould find.” * * * “Atlengththesisters| In 1773 or 1774, Hannah More visited sight of God by virtue of Christ’s death and 
Were thought sufficiently qualified for their|London, in company with two of her sisters, sufferings, ‘while they remain unsanctified 
long projected undertaking of opening aland was introduced into the society of the!and unjustified in their own hearts and pol- 
boarding-school at Bristol; which, from its|prominent literary celebrities of that period,| luted in their sins, lest their hope prove that 
ommencement, was attended with uncom-|with several of whom was laid the founda-!of the hypocrite which perisbeth.’ But blessed 
hon success; and the eldest,* not yet quite|tion of a congenial friendship, which was,for ever are they, that having truly had a 
twenty-one, took under her care Hannah,|only severed by death; among these Eliza- sense of their own unworthiness and sinful- 
en scarcely twelve years old, to give her|beth Carter, Elizabeth Montague, Dr. John-|ness, and having seen all their own efforts 
he benefit of masters in the modern lan-|son, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Frances Boscawen, | fruitless and vain, and bebeld their own empti- 
guages. And here it may not be amiss to|Edmund Burke, Hester Chapone and Eva)ness, and the vanity of their vain hopes, faith 
Maria Violetta Garrick, stand out conspicu-'and confidence, while they remain inwardly 
ously. Her first introduction to Dr. John-' pricked, pursued and condemned by God’s 





















(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Justification by Faith. 


The following extracts from Barclay’s 
pology were written out some years ago, to 
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holy witness in their hearts; and so having 


applied themselves thereto and suffered bis 


grace to work in them, are become changed 
and renewed in the spirit of their minds, 
passed from death unto life and know Jesus 
arisen in them, working both the will and the 
deed ; and so having put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, in effect, and clothed with Him, and 
partaken of his righteousness and nature ; 
such can draw near to the Lord with bold- 
ness, and know their acceptance in and by 
Him ; in whom, and in as many as are found 
in Him, the Father is well pleased.” 


Natural History, Science, &. 
Ancient Quarries—It is a curious fact that 
the location of the quarries from which the 
most beautiful marbles known to the ancients 


were taken, has long been unknown ; but these 


sources of the material employed for many 
exquisite works of Greek and Roman art, are 
now beginning to be rediscovered in Algeria 
and elsewhere. The first “find” was in Tu- 
nis, on the railway from Bona to Tunis, near 
the Algerian frontier, where an extensive 
deposit of the lovely yellow marble called 
giallo antico, and hitherto only known by 
the fragments obtained-from various Roman 
ruins, was found two or threo years ago. 
This quarry, which showed the traces of the 
operations of the Romans, was secured by a 
Belgian company, and is now regularly work- 
ed, not only for the giallo antico, but for a 
rose-colored marble, and a brown breccia, 
which are found in the same deposit. 

Within a few months another antique quar- 
ry has been found in the province of Oran, 
near the Mediterranean coast, covering some 
2000 acres. This quarry bas been acquired 
by an Italian, Delmonte, who, according to 
French journals, bas already built roads 
and commenced operations.— Popular Science 
News. 

Trees of Southern California.—The Madrona 
(Arbutus menziesii) is said to be the finest or- 
namental forest tree on the continent. 
grows from 50 to 90 feet in height, and occa- 
sionally reaches a diameter of 4 feet. The 
wood is hard and close-grained. 

The Laurel Hawthorne (Heteromeles arbu- 
tifolia) is a shrub or small tree, common on 
the hills and mountains of Santa Barbara Co., 
and its clusters of white flowers, followed by 
beautiful red berries is a conspicuous object 
in the landscape. The berries have the taste 
of a thorn-apple, and the bark is medicinal. 


The California Myrtle, or Sweet Gale Tree 
(Myrica Californica), is an evergreen of 30 or 
The foliage is dark green, 
and when bruised by the hand, the leaves 
emit a refreshing resinous odor, similar to the 
The Myr- 
tles abound in resinous matters, and fragrant 


40 feet in height. 


Sweet Fern of the eastern States. 


volatile oils. 


The California Laurel (Umbelularia Cali- 
fornica), is abundant on the mountain streams, 
and sometimes reaches a height of 50 feet and 
It is often called “Spice 
Tree,” from the sweet spicy odor the leaves| 
This perfume is too heavy and power- 
ful for most heads, leaving a pain after inha-| 


a diameter of 2 feet. 
emit. 
lation. 


ably bard and tough. 


It| 


THE FRIEND. 


in appearance, almost black, and takes a fine 
polish. 

There are in California 18 species of Cean- 
othus, of which genus we have in the east but 
two species, the most known of which is the 
“New Jersey Tea,” so called because during 
the war of the Revolution, its leaves were 
used as a substitute fortea. In a paper read 
before the Natural History Society of Santa 
Barbara (from which these descriptions are 
taken), two species are described as shrubs 
or small trees, with bright and showy blue 
flowers. 

The California Elder (Sambucus glauca), 
grows from 10 to 25 feet in height, and one 
remarkable specimen is said to measure 4 feet 
in diameter. The berries are more acid than 
our common species at the east, and better 
adapted for pies and preserving. 


the mustard be mixed with the white of an 
egg, instead of water, the plaster will draw 
thoroughly without blistering the most deli- 
cate skin. 

Alcohol in Cider.—The results of some in- 
vestigations published in the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society, show that cider 
from genuine apple-juice, should contain 
about five per cent. of alcohol, and a fair 
sample ougbt not to fall below four per cent. ; 
and if less than three and a half per cent. 
the cider must bave been diluted, or prepared 
from bad apples. 

Durability of wood affected by position.—It 
bas been found that a gate-post will be found 
to decay much faster if the butt-end of the 


the top was placed in this position. The 
reason is, that the moisture of the atmos- 
phere will permeate the pores of the wood 
more rapidly the way the tree grew than it 
would in the opposite direction. 

Sometimes in wooden buckets some of the 
staves appear to be saturated with water, 
While others are apparently dry. This aris- 
es from the same cause. The dry staves are 
in the position in which the tree grew, and 
the saturated ones are reversed. 

Blue Birds and English Sparrows.—In the 
summer of 1881, a pair of blue-birds occu- 
pied a box placed on a projecting part of the 
cornice in the rear of the howe. After the 
first brood left the box, the parents soon 
commenced to tear out the old nest, prepar- 
atory for a second family in the same box. 
When the second brood was hatched, the 
English sparrows annoyed the parent blue- 
birds exceedingly by going to the box and 
looking in, and one of the sparrows even had 
the audacity to attempt to adopt and feed 
the young blue-birds. What could the pa- 
rents do? They could not stay and watch 
the sparrows continuously, for the lusty 
young were clamorous for food. So these 
wise birds called together the elder brood— 
elder brothers and sisters whom I had not 
‘seen for weeks—who were by this time as 
large as the parents, but readily distinguished 
from them by their curiously mottled breasts, 
|which they wear the first summer. The pa- 
rents instructed these young ones to keep 





The leaves serve for making the fra-| guard over the house while they were away 
srant “ Bay-water,” and the wood is remark- 


jin search of food; which they did for several 
days. The house was scarcely left a moment. 


A species of Mountain Mahogany (Cerco-|One or more of the family were almost con- 


carpus !edifolius), is said to furnish the hard- 
est, heaviest and best wood of any tree in the| 


United States. 





‘stantly present, and would dart at the spar- 
rows whenever they made an attempt to come 


It is similar to Lignum-vite near, until the young left the box, when the 


A Mustard Plaster that will not blister.—Itf 


'tree is uppermost than would be the case if 


happy family became reunited, both broode: 
with the parents, eating poke-berries from 
large bush which I bad allowed to remaiy 
expressly for them.—Mary Treat in Home 
Studies. 


Items. 


—The Golden Rule.—In a debate in the French 
Chamber on the Tonquin Expedition, Frederig 
Passy delivered a speech in opposition to war 
occupation of that country; in which he effeetj 
called the attention of his hearers to the injustieg 
taking possession of the lands of nations less gj 
ized than themselves. From a translation of 
speech in The Herald of Peace, the following ig eg. 
vm — . 

“When you protest so loudly and energeticall 
in the sna of your French aot Alsatian 
against the crimes of conquest in Europe; when 
do not recognize in Europe the right of any Power 
to take away from another a single strip of ite ter. 
tory—that is to say part of its national fi 
you pretend to have, not only the right, but the 
to dominate, to enslave other peoples who, 
are less advanced than you in sitilization, bara 
have none the less their own personality and their 
own nationality as we have, aan who are not the les 
attached to their independence and to the landof 
their birth. There are strips of territory, oh, ye 
governments, which in your eyes are nothing of 
which you dispose at will in your cabinets andig 
your chancelleries, which you tear like the slip 
paper upon which you write your treaties and 
ordinances, which you appropriate by forcing 
to cede them to you who have no more right to them 
than you have yourselves, or you cause them tol 
invaded by your soldiers, as if they were things dead 
and insensible. But these territories are the 
life; they are the body and the blood of those poor 
people, to them they are their Alsace, to them 
are their Lorraine. To them and before humanity, 
as before God, they are of as much value to thems 
ours are to us.” (Loud applause.) 


— The Testimony of a Theatrical Ma = 
theatre manager of New York city, who hal 
ample experience and exceptional opportunities fir 
observation, lately said, frankly enough, to ate 
porter of one of the large dailies: “ I think thatthe 
stage of to-day is a greater evil than any otherir 
stitution we have. Nothing else does so much ham 
to the young men and young women of this city.” 


— Address of Kansas Yearly Meeting (Smale 
Body). The last Yearly Meeting of this body issuel 
an Address “to all who bear the name of Friends 
within the limits of Kansas Yearly Meeting,” st 
ting forth a declaration of some of the leading prit 
ciples of the Gospel. It commences with a 
testimony to the propitiatory nature of Christ's sit 
ferings; that He shed his blood for all men, al 
that his atoning sacrifice is the procuring caused 
man’s salvation; that He became the Mediatord 
the new covenant in which He received the pm 
mised gift of the Holy Spirit and shed it fortha 
all mankind. That this manifestation of the Spit 
is the Light with which He enlighteneth every mm 
that cometh into the world; and that it is the Divim 
Agent and power by which the work of regenet 
tion is wrought in man. That, as George Fox stal 
in his Journal, the wicked world had this light# 
reprove them, and the true disciples and learses 
had it to lead them. - 


—Religious Hallucination in the Bahamas.-F. 
Barrow Matthews, Rector San Salvador, Bahamas 
West Indies, narrates an account of a remar 
outbreak of religious hallucination in the Bahami& 
Writing on 11th mo. 3d, he says: 

“ About January last, a report was out that a youl 
girl had seen visions, and was under some in 
not belonging to this world. Her excitement so 
communicated itself to others, and in the course 
a few weeks some twenty young girls were affect 
They then organized religious meetings and a gf 
deal of excitement was caused. I went once to 
what took place at these meetings. About fifty pe 
ple sat round in a room singing, clapping hat 
and stamping the feet, keeping time to a 
monotonic chant. The girls who saw visions 


































p. They had a vacant kind of stare. Gradu- 
ly the singing quickened, until at last it became 


A and furious. Then the girls would dance, shout, 
main od bark like dogs. After twenty minutes of this 
Zome® jey would fall down with a shriek. Their strug- 


s, cries and foaming at the mouth were dread- 
| to see, and in many cases it took four or five 














yould lie exhausted for about one hour ; then, when 
hey came to, they gave very detailed accounts of 
ge visions they had seen. A great deal of these 
ysions, was of course, nonsense, but one thing was 
gmarkable—they spoke of people doing things 
gany miles away from the place. Upon inquiry it 
ms found in some cases that what they had seen 
Beresponded exactly with the events. One most! 
remarkable feature in this outbreak was that it was 
pot confined to onespot. Almost simultaneously in| 
sry settlement on the island (the island is 45 miles 
and 12 broad in places) similar outbreaks oc- 
cured. Girls living at distances of five or ten miles) 
from the scene of the ‘shouting meetings,’ as they) 
were called, would be seized. Being seized with a 
kind of frenzy, they would run as if by inspiration, 
to the spot where the rest were assembled, no mat- 
ter how far the distance. Most of those attacked 
with the fits, were people who belonged to the Bap- 
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their B tist Society. Consequently their visions were not 
¢les H of the Madonna, but of the distinctive predestina-| 
ind of @ tion doctrine of their sect. Very glowing accounts 
h, ye BF were given of the various punishments and tortures 


reserved for the wicked in hell, and they were most. 
liberal in dispensing these punishments among their 


28 
re, 


lipsat @ friends. Up and down the island about 400 or 500) 
1 your ple were seized, and it was at first thought that, 
othen § it was a kind of epidemic of hysteria. In a few 
them B cases, girls of highly respectable character were 
1 tlt B seized, and although they did not see visions, yet! 


€ Vey § theirsuperhuman strength that I have seen a young 
© pot ® girl of sixteen struggle out of the grasp of four 
nu they # strong men. The outbreak lasted from January to! 
ianity, § July, and at one time it was feared that it would 


hems # jead to serious consequences, for all the people who 
gave credence to the visions neglected work, and 














a abandoned themselves to holding meetings day and 

a8 night for singing, shouting, barking, and listening) 

ries for 

) ate f especially on Sundays, they had processions with 

vat the f banners. This led to some bad feeling, and in a few) 

herim- § cases the law had to be appealed to in the interests 

nham § of peace.”— The Episcopal Recorder. 

ity.” 
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woding in the centre, sometimes walking up and|Stevens, “Why Christ cried out upon the/eaten, they had not bad life in them; nor 





cross, ‘My God, my God, why bast thou for-}could their inward man have been nourished. 


saken me?’ and why He said, ‘If it be possi- 
ble, let this cup pass from me; yet not my 
will, but thine be done?’” he says, “I told 
him, at that time the sins of all mankind were} 
upon Him, and their iniquities and transgres- 
He was to bear and be an offering for, as He 
was man, but died not, as He was God.” 

William Penn, in his treatise entitled Rea- 
son against Railing, draws a distinction be- 
tween Christ, the Eternal Word, and the 
body of flesh which He assumed; and com- 
plains that his adversaries represent Friends 
as deniers of that body, “ Because we are with | 
godly fear jealous, lest the whole Christ should | 
be thought to have been crucified, when bis 
body was, which strikes at the life of the immor- 
tal and divine Being.” 

Isaac Penington also denies that, in the, 
crucifixion of Christ, the Godhead died; and) 
says, “ But according to the flesh He died ; that 
is, He who was the resurrection and the life} 





‘laid down his life, and took it up again, ac-! 


Now as the outward body and temple was 
called Christ, so was also the spiritual body, 
no less properly, and that long before that 
outward body was in being. Hence the 
apostle saith, 1 Cor. x. 3, 4, that the * Fathers 


gen to hold them still. After the fit was over they|sions, with which He was wounded; which/did all eat the same spiritual meat, and did 


all drink the same spiritual drink; for they 
drank of that spiritual rock that followed 
them, and that rock was Christ.’ This can- 
not be understood otherwise than of this 
spiritual body of Christ.—Barclay’s Apology, 
Prop. xiii. 

In conclusion, we quote the following ex- 
tract from a letter written by a friend on this 
subject : 


“T have long thought that this partial denial of 
the spiritual presence and work of Christ, and the 
corresponding exaltation of the outward and literal 
as the only ground of our salvation, is at the root of 
those departures which are culminating in a resort 
to outward ordinances. 

If our principles regarding ministry and worship 
are abandoned, it seems to me some ritual and ordi- 
nances are a natural and consistent part of the sys- 


cording to the commandment of his Father.” |tem which must be substituted. 


In the article above referred to, D. Hunt! 
also says, “To speak of spiritual blood is’ 


speaking of a myth, which has no place in, 


the Holy Bible, neither hath it any realiza-| 
tion in nature, nor in grace, but betrays in} 


the speaker unbelief in the atoning blood 
shed on Calvary.” 
Our Saviour told his disciples, “ Except ye 


blood, ye have no life in you.” This blood, 
of which all must partake, could not be the 
material blood of his outward body, but must 


communicates to those who open their hearts 
to receive Him. 
So also, if we compare the Scripture ex- 


Christ, with the declaration of the apostle, 


| But ye are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are 


justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus and 
by the Spirit of our God ;” it is sufficiently 
evident that what is here referred to is the 
Divine Life or Spirit of Christ, by whose 
operations man is cleansed from the defile- 
ments of sin, and made holy, and so fitted to 
be joined to the company of saints and an- 
gels and spirits of just men made perfect. 
Nor does this view in the least detract from 


aused § Jast, contains an article by David Hunt, ofja full belief in the atoning efficacy of the 


atord § Jowa, which, if we correctly gather its mean- 

he pt} # ing, endeavors to show, that as we cannot sepa- 

rth@ # rate the Divine from the human in our Sav- 

> Spirit iour, Jesus Christ, we must believe that when 

ae He was crucified, both died together. 

renete _ The article attracted our attention at the 

< stata @ time, but we forebore to notice it in “The 

jightof Friend,” fearing that its discussion would not 

earns} promote the edification of our readers; and 
‘ regarding it as belonging to that class of 

18,—f. 

amas, 

a knoweth is not a whit less the servant of sin 

' than he was.” 
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views of the Society of Friends. 


sacrifice of our Holy Redeemer, as is abun- 
idantly shown in the writings of our early 
Friends, who were frequently called upon to 
answer just such charges by their adversaries 
as is here made by D. Hunt. 

And here we may add the clear and satis- 
factory testimony of Robert Barclay, as to 
the reality and supreme importance of the 
spiritual body and blood of Christ. He says: 

“As there was the outward visible body 





“difficult and needless questions,” of which|and temple of Jesus Christ, which took its 
Robert Barclay says, “He who perfectly|origin from the Virgin Mary; there is also 


the spiritual body of Christ by and through 


Since that time, we have re-| which He that was the ‘Word in the begin- tion b 
ceived a communication from a Friend at ajning with God, and was and is Gop, did re-| views expressed by the President in his message to Con- 
distance on the subject; and in view also of|veal himself to the sons of men in all ages, 
the fact, that insinuations of unsoundness in|and whereby men in all ages come to be made 
ure} doctrine have been made against those who|partakers of eternal life, and to have com- 
fect do not adopt the conclusions come to by D.|munion and fellowship with God and Christ. I c 
Hunt, it has seemed right briefly to show|Of which body of Christ, and flesh and blood, | into the Union, was passed in the Senate, as reported 
that these conclusions do not represent the|if both Adam, and Seth,and Enoch, and Noah, by the committee—yeas 32, nays 22. 
and Abraham, and Moses, and David, and all 
When George Fox was asked by Priest'the prophets and holy men of God, had not! 46th parallel of latitude; provides for the admission of 


It is a most important thing to hold both the spirit- 
ual and the outward manifestation of the Father in the 
Son, in their right balance and proportion. So as 
not to obscure or depreciate either the one or the 
other. We need both. But when the latter is worship- 
ped and the former neglected or denied, decline 
must follow. 

It seems to me as much a denial of the Lord Jesus 


\Christ to deny his spiritual body and appearing, as 
for weeks they would have fits daily, and such was eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his to deny Him in his coming and sacrifice in the flesh.” 





There is now before the Legislature of New 


\Jersey » Local Option Law, which provides 
‘refer to the Divine life and Spirit which He| tbat, upon application by petition, signed by 


one-tenth of the legal voters of any county in 
ithe State, the Judge of the Circuit Court in 
and for said county shall order an election to 


to accounts of the visions seen. In the daytime, an | pression of being washed in the blood of determine whether any intoxicating liquors 


shall be sold as a beverage within the limits 
of said county. 

It is expected that the Senate will pass the 
bill, but that the real struggle will be in the 
House. 

As those who have had the matter in 
charge have not sought to enforce their cause 
by the presentation of petitions, it seems espe- 
cially desirable that those of our Jersey sub- 
scribers who are personally acquainted with 
members of the legislature, or bave any influ- 
ence with them, should take an early oppor- 
tunity of assuring them of the sympathy they 
feel with this important measure of reform, 
and of their cordial co-operation in a move- 
ment which may lessen in some measure the 
evils which flow from intemperance. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnitTep STATEs.—At a meeting of the Cabinet, held 
the 4th inst., the chief topic of discussion was the action 
of the House of Representatives in adopting the Bland 
resolution calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for 
information in regard to his past and future policy on 
the silver question. “It is understood that the conclu- 
sion reached was that the Secretary could best reply to 
that portion of the resolution by a reference to the 


gress, and by the Secretary of the Treasury in his an- 
nual report on the subject, with an explanatory state- 
ment that their sentiments in regard to silver remain 
unchanged.” 

On the 5th inst., the bill admitting Dakota as a State 


Senator Voor- 
hees was the only Democrat who voted for the bill. 
It divides the Territory of Dakotah on the line of the 
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the southern portion as the State of Dakota, and pro- 
vides for the organization of the northern portion into 
the Territory of Lincoln. 

Senator Harris has introduced in the Senate a bill to 
prevent the introduction of contagious and infectious 
diseases into the United States. It abolishes the Na- 
tional Board of Health, and establishes a Bureau of 
Public Health in the Interior Department.. 

A bill has been introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Sherman, “authorizing the President to invite all the 
Governments of the several Republics of Mexico, Cen- 
tral America and South America, and the Empire of 
Brazil, to send delegates to meet in convention in 
Washington, upon such a day as he may appoint, dur- 
tng the present year, to consider such questions as re- 
late to the best mode of establishing upon a firm and 
lasting basis peaceful and reciprocal commercial rela- 
tions, and also to adopt such measures as may be con- 
sidered the most practical to carry forward the construc- 
tion of an international railroad between the United 
States and these countries. 

On the 5th inst., the House Committee on Territories 
heard a delegation of Indians, representing the five 
civilized tribes of the Indian Territory, in opposition 
to the proposed organization of the Territory of Okla- 
homa. In reply to a charge by Representative Clarke 
that “Oklahoma was now simply a pasture ground for 
cattlemen,” they accused Clarke and others who urge 
the organization of the Territory of being “in collusion 
with railroad companies and cattlemen.’’” 

The Pension Appropriation bill, reported in the 
House, appropriates $75,754,200, an inerease of about 
$15,000,000 on the appropriation of last year. 

A New York company has made an offer to the Bra- 
zilian Government to work the guano deposit in the 
archipelago of Fernando de Noronha. The deposit is 
estimated at 1,500,000 tons. 

Boring for natural gas is soon to be tried in the Cat- 
skills, N. Y. 

The Chicago JInter-Ocean publishes a special from 
Herron, Dakota, saying: “The Commissioner of the 
General Land Office has made a startling discovery 
that the Indian title to about ten million acres of land 
in North Dakota has not been extinguished, despite 
Secretary Teller’s order in 1884, opening those lands 
and their subsequent settlement by inhabitants of what 
may comprise fourteen or fifteen counties, most of which 
are organized, and which contain 20,000 people. The 
Devil’s Lake section, the Turtle Mountain district and 
the Mouse river region, now attracting so much immi- 
gration, are included within this area, which, according 
to Commissioner Sparks, has been unlawfully entered 
as public land.” 

A despatch from Portland, Oregon, says that on the 
7th inst., as if by a programme laid out, the Chinese 
were being driven out of Seattle, Washington Terri- 
tory. It is understood that the Knights of Labor are 
at the head of the movement. The Chinamen were 
marched to the steamer Queen of the Pacific, and the 
rioters paid a steerage passage to San Francisco for 
each one put on board. At two o'clock in the after- 
noon one hundred Chinamen had been placed on the 
steamer. The Mayor of Seattle telegraphed to Van- 
couver Barracks asking General Gibbon for troops. 
General Gibbon telegraphed to the War Department 
at Washington, but no reply was received during the 
day. Vancouver is 150 miles distant from Seattle. On 
the 8th inst., the ringleaders were arrested early in 
the morning and released on bail. All the Chinamen 
on board the steamer were liberated on writs of habeas 
corpus, but the great majority chose to leave by the ves- 
sel. About noon an attack was made by a few men 
upon the militia, who opened with a volley of musketry, 
killing one of their assailants and wounding three oth- 
ers. lt was expected that 250 troops would leave Van- 
couver by night for Seattle. 

State Controller Anderson, of New Jersey, has sub- 
mitted his annual report to the Legislature. It shows 
that the total valuation of the real and personal pro- 
perty of the State for the year amounted to $565,537,- 
























































year. 
the State foots up to $190,437,993.96. 







men and nineteen women, and some 2,360 persons are 





of honey last season. 






Handle section of Texas during the recent storm. 






ed in severity only by the great snow storm in 1858. 
“This year the range is poor, and the present indica- 
tions are that the loss to the stock industry of the na- 








955.84. This is an increase of $10,709,841.50 over last 
The total assessed valuation of the railroads of 


Maine has a bee-keepers’ association of ninety-two 
engaged in bee culture in the State, who took 192 tons 
It is believed that 200,000 cattle perished in the Pan 


A telegram from Vinita, in the Indian Territory 
says that the storm of the past week has been parallel- 
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tion will be enormous. It will be some time before full| as an indication that it is Gladstone’s intention to rel 

upon the masses against the influence of the aristog 
The letters, postal cards, newspapers and circulars| The Liberal clubs are divided in opinion on the sy 
delivered from the Post-office in this city last year,|ject, the Reform and Devonshire disapprovi 
numbered 108,973,855, and the collections 87,718,701,| appointment and the National Liberal enthusiasticg 
The| approving it. 


particulars of the loss can be obtained.” 


an increase of 19,657,768 over the previous year. 
average time of delivery of letters after the arrival at 
the office, was 34 minutes. 


died of consumption ; 45 of pneumonia ; 24 of old age; 


21 of heart diseases; 15 of Bright’s disease; 14 of con-| electors of Midlothian. In it he says that 


vulsions, and 12 of croup. 


Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, registered, 111}; coupon,| attention of Parliament—the question of social onder 


112}; 4’s, 124}; 3’s, 102; currency 6’s, 126 a 136. 


Cotton was in limited request at 93 cts. for middling} government. 


uplands. 

Petroleum was dull, at 7% cts. for 70 Abel test, in 
barrels, and 8} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed was scarce and firm, but quiet. Sales of 4 cars 
winter bran, spot, at $17.25 a $17.50 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—The condition of the flour market 
reflected no improvement, but prices were unchanged. 
Sales of 125 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.50; 250 barrels 
do. straight, at $4.75 ; 375 barrels winter patent, at $5.25 
a $5.50; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.30; 125 
barrels do., straight, at $4.62}, and 500 barrels do. 
patent, at $5.30 a $5.50. Rye-flour was steady at $3.50 
per barrel for choice. Buckwheat flour was quiet at 
$1.90 a $2 per 100 lbs. for new process. 

Grain.— Wheat was quiet, but closed firm, at an ad- 
vance of } a }c., with No. 2 red as follows: 2nd mo., 
88} cts. bid and 88} cts. asked ; 3rd mo. 89 cts. bid and 
89} cts. asked; 4th mo. 90 cts. bid and 903 cts. asked ; 
5th mo., 91% ects. bid and 91% cts. asked. Car lots in 
export elevator were quoted as follows: No. 3 red, 80 
cts. bid; No. 2 red, 88} cts. bid; No. 2 Delaware red, 
94} cts. bid ; No. 1 Pennsylvania red, 974 cts. bid. Rye 
was dull, at 65 cts. per bushel for No. 2 Pennsylvania. 
Corn options were quiet, but strong, under light offer- 
ings, closing } a 4c. higher, with No. 2 mixed as fol- 
lows: 2nd mo., 48 bid and 48} cts. asked ; 3rd mo., 473} 
cts. bid and 48 cts. asked ; 4th mo., 474 cts. bid and 48| 
cts. asked; 5th mo., 47 cts. bid and 48 cts. asked. Car 
lots were quiet, but firm. Oats options advanced jc., 
but were not much in request. No. 2 white closed as 
follows: 2nd mo., 40 cts. bid, 403 cts. asked; 3rd mo., 
39% cts. bid, 40} cts. asked; 4th mo., 393 cts. bid, 40} 
cts. asked ; 5th mo., 40 cts. bid 40} cts. asked. Spot lots} 
were quiet, but steady. 

Beef cattle dull and jc. higher, at 2 a 6 cts. 

Sheep.—Good stock, }c. higher; common, jc. lower, 
at 23 a 5} cts. Lambs, good stock, 3c. higher ; common, 
sc. lower, 3 a7 cts. , 

Hogs jc. higher, at 6 a 64 cts. 

The arrivals were: beeves, 2500; sheep, 8000; hogs,| 
5400. 

Foreren.—On the 8th instant a great riot took place 
in London. A meeting at Trafalgar square was ad- 
dressed by a man named Burns, who ran as a Socialist 
candidate in Nottingham, in the recent election. It is 
estimated that 15,000 persons were engaged in the de- 
monstration, about two-thirds of whom were unem- 
ployed workmen, and the others Socialists. They 
marched through various streets, doing much injury to 
property. Probably two hundred shops and a dozen 
club houses were seriously damaged, and about fifty 
‘shops were pillaged, including jewelers’, bakers’, butch- 
ers’ and wine shops. Hundreds of inoffensive people| 
were maltreated. The police were powerless at first, 
but they ultimately succeeded in restoring order by 
breaking up the ranks of the rioters into small squads. 
The military were kept under arms all the evening, 
while the policemen patrolled the streets, 

The new English Cabinet is officially announced 
as follows: Gladstone, Prime Minister and First Lord 
of the Treasury; Sir Farrer Herschell, Lord High 
Chancellor ; Earl Spencer, Lord President of the Coun- 
cil; H. Childers, Home Secretary; Earl Roseberry, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; Earl Granville, Secretary 
for the Colonies; Earl Kimberley, Secretary for India; 
Z. Campbell-Bannerman, Secretary for War; Sir Wm. 
Vernon Harcourt, Chancellor of the Exchequer; the 
Marquis of Ripon, First Lord of the Admiralty; J. 
Chamberlain, President of the Local Government Board; 
G. O. Trevelyan, Secretary for Scotland; A. J. Mun- 
della, President of the Board of Trade; John Morley, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Henry Broadhurst having been appointed Home 
Under Secretary, a sensation has been produced in 














This is shown in the difficulty experienced by the Pre. 
The deaths in this city last week numbered 369,| mier in filling Peeresses’ posts in the Queen’s house- 
which was 1 more than during the previous week, and| hold. The Duchess of Bedford and Duchess of Weg. 
74 less than during the corresponding period last year.| minister have refused appointments, and others yijjj 
Of the foregoing 186 were males, and 183 females: 48] follow their example. 





political circles, he being the first workingman that has 
ever risen to the Ministry. The appointment is taken 
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The hostility of the Whigs to Gladstone is jn 
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William E. Gladstone has issued his address tg — 
three questions concerning Ireland which demand the 

the question of land reform, and the question of gif Pr 


The desire for self-government, he says, must 
sarily be subject to the law of imperial unity, The 
Government hope to find a safer and more effectual 
method than coercion to remedy the social troubles, 

The Chamber of Deputies, on the 4th instant, agreed 
that the crown jewels should be sold to provide a fang 
for aged workmen. The debate was attended with 
excitement. The Radicals gave notice of a motion jp 
expel princes of former reigning families, 

Representatives of Turkey and Bulgaria have signed 
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the agreement relative to the Bulgarian Union, and ] 
have notified the Powers to that effect. — 
A telegram from Vienna says: “The cool and ey. 
sive reply of Servia to the joint note of the Powers, m 
questing her to disarm, in which she simply acknow}, 
edged the receipt of the note and said she would think ¥ 
about it, is explained by the statement that just befor Che 
sending the reply Servia had received from Greeges | 
confidential telegram of an important character, Itiy ee 
surmised that Greece offered to join Servia in resisti as 
the demand to disarm, as it is known that previonsts § ber 
the receipt of the despatch from Athens, Servia had his 
drafted a reply very different from the curt note sube 9 wa, 
quently sent.” . 
The yield of gold in Australia last year, accordingto un 
recently published returns, amounted to 784,000 ounces, J Sta 
being a small increase over that of the preceding year. ] 
The Isolation Committee in Montreal reported on J Lo 
the 5th inst. that it was “the first day since the smalk | hig 
pox epidemic began on which a perfectly clean bill of 18 
health could be reported. There is not an infected ; 
house on the committee’s books, nor has any new case mi 
of small-pox been reported.” th 
The official statement of the revenue and expendi hit 
tures of the Dominion Government for the first seven | an 
months of the current fiscal year, ending Ist mo, 3lst u 
shows a deficit of $5,137,287 in the revenue. Thisde qu 
ficit is unprecedented in Canadian history, and the fer 
Finance Minister is trying to meet it with a temporary 
loan from the banks, we 
mé 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. m 
Until further notice the stage will connect with the | sts 
9.03 train from Broad St. Station to convey p m 
to the school—all telegrams sent to West Chester, per ‘ 
Western Union Telegraph Company, will be trane ” 
mitted to the school by telephone. an 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE mn 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, in 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hat, M.D § hj 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may J 4; 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boarddl 
Managers. 
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Diep, at his residence in Linn Co., Iowa, on the %h J ¢ 
of Third month, 1885, Aquitta Crew, a memberd § ti 
Springville Monthly Meeting of Friends. He endured | 
a lingering illness with patience and resignation, f 
passed quietly away in the 71st year of his age. 
, after a short illness, in the 26th year of her age, 
on the 20th of Third month, 1885, DruziLLa CREW, tt 
daughter of Rachel and the late Aquilla Crew, a mem § fr 
ber of Springville Monthly Meeting of Friends. P 
summons came suddenly to this dear young friend, and ti 
the language is applicable, “ Be ye also ready, for™ ‘ 
such an hour as ye think not of the Son of man com ¢ 
, at her residence near Plymouth, Washingtod | 1 
county, Ohio, on the 17th of Eleventh month, 18% tl 
ANN MARSHALL, relict of the late John Marshall, it 
the 81st year of her age, a member of Plymouth Monthly ti 
and Particular Meeting. Her last illness was 8! 
(only four days) and severe, yet she passed quietly . 
away, leaving to her relatives and friends the comfort 
able feeling that her end was peace. a 


